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force his son-in-law, the Whig Sunderland, upon
Queen Anne as her second Secretary of State.
The other Secretary of State, Robert Harley, had
seen from the beginning that this was a first step
in the direction of a wholly Whig Administration.
Marlborough himself, though he acquiesced in
Sunderland's appointment, at heart had remained
convinced that a coalition Ministry was the best
instrument with which to win an overwhelming
victory over the French. In August, 1706, he had
written to Godolphin:   "I hope the reasonable
men of the other party [the Tories] will not oppose
the enlarging of the bottom so that it may be able
to support itself."   This not very elegant phrase
represented his conception of the Whig infiltra-
tion as simply a strengthening of the Coalition.
When in England in 1707 he still tried to put this
scheme into effect. He went to his friend the Duke
of Shrewsbury, the leading Whig moderate, at his
house in Oxfordshire and complained to him of
his own and the Queen's uneasiness at the tyranny
of the Whig oligarchy or Junto, as it was called,
and suggested as an alternative to a purely Whig
Ministry a new centre combination which should
include Shrewsbury.   But nothing came of this
plan.    Consequently Marlborough and Godol-
phin were obliged to capitulate to the demands of
the Whig Junto, which meant getting rid of
Harley,  who  intended to  stick  to  the  Tories
through thick and thin.   But this was not easy,
for the Queen now personally preferred Harley to
Godolphin.    It was therefore doubtful whether
she would accept her Treasurer's advice to pro-
mote the Whig leaders to office.    Marlborough